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due, because Robert Gulscard had won these lands from
Alexius Comnenus.1 In the nineteenth century Sir Francis
Palgrave,2 who was unjust to the Crusaders, and belittled
the movement altogether, called ' the anticipated partition
of the Greek Empire' the' final cause of the First Crusade ',
and compared Bohemund to ' Master Byends * in the
Pilgrim's Progress. To the Provencal Chronicler Raymond
of Agiles, the Count of Toulouse, at least after the death
of the Papal legate, is the central figure of the expedition,
who might, had he so chosen, have been king of Jerusalem.
From a twelfth-century Syrian and Armenian source,3
even, comes a sort of medieval * Jenkins* Ear ' story
which tells how Raymond of Toulouse, when on pilgrimage
to Jerusalem, had an eye struck out in a quarrel with
the Turks, and how he picked it up, brought it to Rome,
showed it everywhere and roused the fanaticism which
led to great armies setting out for Constantinople,
which they besieged * for seven years'. Modern criticism
turns from these flights of fancy to the simplicity of
the early records, and sees in the First Crusade the work
of medieval faith and French idealism directed and
regulated by the Church. Behind the ' great adven-
ture ' stands the French Pope; a French bishop,
Adhemar of Le Puy, the Papal representative, is the
accredited leader, rector et pastor* of the armed pilgrimage ;
the Franks take the cross, the homes of France and Italy
are left empty. In his opening chapters & the author of the
Gesta has seized, with a sure instinct, on the essentials of the
1 Cf. W. of Malmesbury, G. R., Lib. IV, c. 2. Cf. Anna Comnena,
Alexiad.
a England and Normandy, iv, c. x,
3 Michael the Great (the Syrian). Cf. Hagenmeyer, G. F., iii. if
note 3.
* Gesta Franc., c. xxx.
5 Ibid., cc. i, ii.